INTRODUCTION
holiday task of an amateur must make no such claim. He must
be content to glean where others have sown and reaped, but,
because he is an amateur, he has the privilege of gleaning only
in those parts of the whole field which he personally happens
to find attractive.
Half the attraction of writing history lies in the arrangement,
the architecture, I have tried to find a via media between the
view of Carlyle that the hero makes history, and the more
fashionable view of the Marxists that the hunger of the anony-
mous masses is history's differentiating term. The twelfth-
century achievement is essentially that of the anonymous host
of the wandering scholars, so that to approach it from Carlyle's
point of view would inevitably result in serious distortion.
On the other hand, every building must have a corner-stone;
and the corner-stone of even a social history has to be personal,
for otherwise it could be neither definite nor strong. Happily,
the Muse of History generally comes herself to the rescue of
the historians; and from this dilemma she delivers them by
providing in most generations some articulate figure, who
"goes everywhere and knows everyone", who lives among
the giants but is not himself so giant-like or heroic as to lose
touch with the broad masses of the people. Pepys is of course
the crowning example. Any history of England in the time
of Charles n is inevitably written around Pepys, and largely
rests upon his diary. Mr. Creevey rather less creditably per-
forms the same office for the historians of a later generation.
In the twelfth century there is John of Salisbury. He was
immersed in the life of Europe at every creative point, and he
wrote down his impressions in his grave and pure classical
Latin. Every historian of the century rises up and calls him
blessed. To find a character who can with equal facility
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